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THE ADAMSON LAW: THE EMPLOYEES' 
VIEWPOINT 

W. S. CARTER 
President, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 

I AM invited to discuss the points at issue in the recent de- 
mands of the railway employees which led to the enact- 
ment of the Adamson law. This is perhaps the first 
opportunity presented for the employees to tell their side, and 
I assure the representatives of the Academy that railroad em- 
ployees greatly appreciate the advantages offered through this 
occasion. 

Within recent years you have heard much about bonus 
systems, as though they were something new. The railroads 
discovered them forty years ago, and railroad employees en- 
gaged in train service know no other system. These bases of 
wages of railway employees In road service are double in their 
nature. First, they receive a day's pay for one hundred miles 
of road covered. They also receive a day's pay for ten hours; 
on a large percentage of the railroads they get a day's pay 
for eight hours. Here is where the bonus system comes in. 
If a train crew take ten hours to transport a train one hundred 
miles they get a day's pay. But if by bettering their efforts 
they get this train over the road in seven hours, as a bonus 
they receive a full day's pay for mere expedition — for the 
manner in which they have transported that train one hun- 
dred miles in less than normal hours. Many years ago train 
speed in freight service was much higher than it Is now ; train 
speed in passenger service was much lower; with the result 
that the wages per day in these two services were not far apart, 
because each could earn approximately the same amount at 
the end of the month. Railroad economy or managerial effi- 
ciency has resulted in diametrically opposite conditions today 
in freight and in passenger service. In order to transport 

enormous amounts of freight on a single train, the speed of the 
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freight train has been reduced year after year as the tonnage 
of the train has increased, except of course where the size or 
power of the locomotive has increased in like proportion. In 
passenger service, on the other hand, the speed of the train 
has increased rapidly, so that with but slight increases in the 
daily or hourly wage rate, men in through passenger service 
have received marked increases in earnings, or have an oppor- 
tunity greatly to increase their earnings. They receive bonuses 
on the mileage basis; they never work more than ten hours, 
and seldom over five or six or seven hours, in order to earn 
a day's pay. In freight service the experience of the em- 
ployees has been the reverse, except on a few so-called " fast " 
freight trains. With the great bulk of " dead " freight, which 
constitutes the mass of freight transported, the trains are 
en route many hours, and it is not uncommon for a train crew 
to be tied up once between terminals because of the limitations 
of the federal sixteen-hour law. These are the bases of pay 
in train service. In yard service, engineers, conductors, fore- 
men, switchmen and firemen are paid entirely on the daily 
system. But there is a saving clause in their schedule of wages 
which compels the railroad to employ them the full ten hours 
or else pay them a full day's pay. Out of this peculiar bonus 
system, we have in road service the principle : " Ten hours 
or less, one hundred miles or less, shall constitute a day's 
work." Under this bonus system the hourly rates of pay have 
always been abnormally low because it was considered by both 
employer and employee that as the bonus was paid for making 
the hundred miles in less than ten hours, an opportunity was 
given to recoup the losses arising from the lower rate. In the 
city of Chicago, bricklayers, portable and hoisting engineers, 
inside wiremen, plasterers, plumbers and gasfitters, steamfitters, 
stone masons and tile layers receive 75 cents per hour. They 
work eight hours, and are paid time and a half for overtime 
during regular working days in excess of eight hours. If re- 
quired to work on Saturday afternoons, Sundays or holidays, 
they are paid double time. In that same city, working in that 
yard, right by the side of the building where these men are 
employed, the locomotive engineer in switching service receives 
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only from forty-two and one-half to forty-four cents per hour, 
and he receives no bonus. The men in the skilled building 
trades are receiving almost twice as high a rate as the loco- 
motive engineers in the same city. The highest paid man in 
railroad service is presumed to be the locomotive engineer 
in freight service on the largest engine in the service; yet 
he receives an hourly rate less than many of the common 
laborers and helpers in the building trades. As long as the 
bonus was sufficient, by making more miles than hours, he was 
compensated for that extremely low rate; but as the speed of 
the freight trains began to be less and he was required to 
use not only ten hours but sixteen hours in some instances to 
make one hundred miles, he found his bonus was gone, and all 
he had left was the extremely low rate per hour which he had 
accepted because of the bonus. 

If you want to know why there is industrial unrest among 
men in freight service, I have told you. Either they should 
be compensated for their loss of bonus by giving them higher 
wages per hour, or else they should have an arbitrary reduction 
in the hours of service in which they may make a hundred miles 
or in which they may earn a day's pay. To meet that condi- 
tion it was deemed wise by the employees of the railroads of 
the entire country to ask all railroads to change the basis of a 
day from ten hours to eight. They did not want one railroad 
to do it, or two, or those railroads in any certain section of the 
country, because they believed that if the eight-hour day was 
to come it should come to all the railroads at the same time, 
and should reduce to a minimum that degree of competition 
existing because of the diversity of hours of labor on different 
railroads, many of which would be competing. 

Under this system of wage payments railroad employees 
were classed in our western arbitration as " the aristocrats of 
labor." We were told, and so was the public, that railroad 
employees were getting more money than the governors. In 
most instances we find that that high earning power has a story 
of its own. I have here information taken from an exhibit 
filed by the western railroads as to how some of these " aris- 
tocrats " earn their high monthly pay. These are taken at 
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random, and I believe I state the truth when I say that there 
are thousands of similar cases reported by the railroads in their 
exhibits — perhaps not quite so high in some instances, but very 
nearly as high in nearly all instances : " E. J. Haven, an 
engineer on the Great Northern, earned $212.95 in one month." 
Horrible ! A man earns two hundred dollars a month ! But 
let's see how he worked to earn it. He worked 395 hours 
during that month, an equivalent of 49 3/8 days of eight 
hours each. His wages equaled 53 9/10 cents per hour, or 
$4.31 per day of eight hours. And I believe he was the high- 
est-paid railroad aristocrat we found. I will take a fireman — 
and they are typical of them all : " J. MacElmurray, fireman 
on the Chicago and Northwestern, earned $135.29 in one 
month." The idea of a fireman earning $135.29 when men in 
presumably far more responsible positions earn a great deal 
less ! But let's see what that fireman did to earn that money. 
He worked 412 7/10 hours, an equivalent of 51 6/10 days of 
eight hours each. His wages equaled 32 9/10 cents an hour, 
or $2.62 per day of eight hours. You can now appreciate why 
some railroad employees earn abnormally high wages in a 
month's period. If those men worked but eight hours a day, 
or forty-four hours a week, not working Saturday afternoon 
nor Sundays, as do men in many other industries, their wages 
would be cut almost in half. 

The request of the employees was that in yard service and 
for all employees engaged in hostler service, the rate now paid 
for a ten-hour day should be paid for an eight-hour day. 
That was said to be a 25% increase of wages; but it was not, 
for with that request was a demand that no such employee 
should be required to work more than one eight-hour period 
in any twenty-four hours, thereby arbitrarily limiting his 
earnings to the same day's pay that he now earns for ten hours. 
He now goes farther, for now he is privileged to work sixteen 
hours under the present ten-hour system, and thereby earn 
60% more than a day's pay ; but under the request of the em- 
ployees the railroads were to be penalized by being required to 
pay time and a half for every minute they asked one of those 
employees to work over eight hours in any one twenty-four- 
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hour period. The change would have meant a reduction in 
the monthly earnings of such employees by large amounts, be- 
cause I am sorry to say that those employees who have the 
" seniority rights " to work longer than a day have seldom 
failed to exercise those rights. Under the demand of the em- 
ployees the exercise of such rights would be denied and all 
employees in yard service would be put on an eight-hour basis. 

The request for freight train service was that practically no 
change be made except that instead of taking ten hours over 
the one hundred miles, men were required to consume only 
eight hours. That is, if a train made its hundred miles with- 
in eight hours — and according to the evidence offered by the 
western railroads over 71% of train crews in through freight 
service already were operating trains at a greater speed — there 
would be absolutely no effect either upon earnings or the ex- 
pense to the railroad, provided however, that if men were used 
more than eight hours, then that punitive overtime of time and 
a half would be enforced, which would add greatly to the 
men's earnings and of course in like manner add to the expense 
of the railroads. 

When these committees got together, I think the most im- 
pressive feature of the situation was that each side thought 
it " held a full hand " and determined to " stand pat." I was 
not at the conference, but at our convention in Denver. But 
I read the proceedings every day and I must confess that I 
never saw people stand pat more effectively than did the man- 
agers' committee on the one hand and the employees' com- 
mittee on the other hand. The result was there was no com- 
promise. There could have been a settlement if each had 
known what the other held. The opportunity for a compro- 
mise — and I mean a compromise equitable to all — was passed 
without a resort to compromise, with the result that the strike 
vote was taken, the federal mediators were called in, and a pro- 
position to arbitrate was presented by the railroads, first di- 
rectly to the employees' committee and later through the 
federal board of mediation. And now the American public 
is astounded to think that the railroad employees after having 
aided in securing the enactment of federal arbitration laws, 
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could absolutely decline to accept the arbitration proffered by 
the railroads' committee. 

I think it is due you to say what influenced the railroad em- 
ployees' representatives in absolutely refusing to arbitrate. 
First I may refer to the action of a convention of the organiza- 
tion which I serve. Regardless of a tendency to compromise 
of some employees then present, those delegates unanimously 
instructed me under no circumstances to accept arbitration. I 
believe that their action was wise. You may think it strange 
that they should pass such a resolution and bind me by such 
instructions. They had had arbitration in the past, and 
whether right or wrong they believed that they were not 
being treated fairly in the selection of arbitrators — and that 
is said without any intention on the part of myself or any mem- 
ber of my organization to reflect upon the integrity of any of 
the arbitrators. I have repeated this often and I can't miss the 
opportunity to repeat it here, because it shows the viewpoint 
of our members. In the last western arbitration a gentleman 
was selected as a neutral arbitrator whose integrity, whose 
business honesty, whose respectability cannot be questioned. 
He was one of our leading citizens, having occupied a cabinet 
position — a man who deserves the highest regard of the entire 
American people. But notwithstanding those qualifications he 
was very displeasing to the employees. During the arbitra- 
tion, which lasted many weeks, the employees' committee 
thought they had discovered a lack of sympathy for the rail- 
road employees in the mind of this neutral arbitrator. An in- 
vestigation was conducted and we found by investigation that 
the neutral arbitrator as either director or trustee was the 
custodian or owner of millions and millions of the securities 
of the very railroads who were parties to the arbitration. We 
found that one railroad had $12,500,000 of its first-mortgage 
bonds owned by a trust company of which he was a director. 
Now that doesn't mean for an instant that that would change 
a man's integrity; but I hope that you will agree with me 
that his environment had not been such as to make him wel- 
come a very high wage. A protest was made to the represen- 
tatives of the federal government, and the facts were recited. 
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This was the official decision of the board of mediation and 
conciliation: "A knowledge of that fact would have been 
favorable rather than otherwise to his appointment, and noth- 
ing has been brought to our notice since his appointment as 
an arbitrator which in our opinion disqualifies him as an arbi- 
trator." That description of what makes good neutral arbi- 
trators caused our convention to resolve to lose the position of 
every employee in the country rather than to submit the eight- 
hour day to such an arbitrator, regardless of his high standing. 

As for being influenced by environment, I know some labor 
people who used to be radical in labor movements, who by 
good fortune found high official positions in other lines. I 
have in mind two general managers who graduated from the 
positions — and not so long ago — of chairmen of our brother- 
hoods ; and they are protecting the interests of their railroads 
just as well as they did the interests of the employees; but their 
mental attitude has undergone a wonderful, wonderful trans- 
formation. 

Something else occurred at the time the arbitration was of- 
fered which caused the employees' committee to reject it. The 
railroads, because of the limitation of the authority granted 
to the managers' committee, excluded from any form of arbi- 
tration seventy- five of the smallest of the railroads. Where 
there were a dozen, or less than a hundred, or not to exceed 
two hundred involved; and where, to express it truly, the rail- 
roads could whip the men, the railroads declined to arbitrate ; 
but on those other railroads where there were 350,000 men em- 
ployed, where the railroads did not think they could defeat 
the men, there the railroads proposed arbitration. The em- 
ployees would not accept arbitration for the big roads without 
the managers' committee including the seventy-five small roads. 
That may be a bit of news to you ; nevertheless it is true. 

In addition to that, the railroads had not given authority to 
the managers' committee to extend an eight-hour day to loco- 
motive hostlers on eighteen of the railroads; therefore they 
were not to participate in the proposed arbitration. White 
firemen, hostlers and brakemen on many of the southern rail- 
roads were kept out of the proposed arbitration. And no man 
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whose skin was black could be benefited by the arbitration. A 
negro was not to be considered in the arbitration — and there 
were thousands of them employed in the southern district. 
That was the arbitration which the American people — after 
we have seen what the press has had to say — think the em- 
ployees should have accepted. But we didn't accept it, and 
we never will accept it. If the managers' committee had said, 
"We want to include everybody on every railroad," we couldn't 
have afforded to reject arbitration. 

Another objection to arbitration is that awards are admin- 
istered entirely by one of the parties to the litigation. What 
would be thought of a lawsuit wherein after the jury or the 
court had rendered a decision it said to one of the litigants, 
" You enforce this award as you think it should be." That is 
the way all arbitration awards are enforced. A gentleman 
who was a prominent arbitrator at one time (our chairman) 
has just confessed that the opinion he wrote didn't mean in the 
eyes of the railway officials what the arbitrators had intended 
it to mean. Our late and very good friend, Seth Low, handed 
down an award that worried him greatly to the last of his days. 
He found that the language that he and Dr. Finley wrote — 
and I imagine they are good masters of English — was distorted 
to mean a wage reduction where they intended it to mean a 
wage increase. Then when they called in one of the foremost 
legal authorities, Judge Alton B. Parker, to ascertain if they 
could change that language so as to have it mean what they 
intended it to mean, they were advised by the learned legal 
authority that they could not. Those are the conditions that 
have driven railroad employees into a determination not to 
submit their welfare and the welfare of their families to 
arbitration. 

In conclusion I want to say one thing in regard to this news- 
paper report that the employees forced the President into the 
eight-hour day. The people who shout loudest and wave 
their big stick strongest are not the men who are most coercive 
in their methods. If there was anybody coerced in that set- 
tlement it was the railroad employees. And the big stick was 
waved without any ostentation, but very effectively, by the 
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President. By his argument — I don't say by threats — he prac- 
tically forced our committee to waive all demands for time and 
a half for overtime and to leave it to the commission to be ap- 
pointed by him for investigation, whose report when made 
public may be the basis of either reducing or increasing wages. 
If ever there was anybody who had to accept a law, it was the 
committee of the railway employees. We dare not strike with 
such a law being enacted, with the public saying, " There's the 
law; obey it." And if the law is subversive of the interests 
of railway employees, I hope they will be good sports and not 
get any injunctions against the railroads. 



